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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





Marca 1, 1957. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

As members of the special Subcommittee on the Technical Assist- 
ance Programs we visited South America during the month of Decem- 
ber 1956 in connection with the inquiry of the special Subcommittee 
on Technical Assistance Programs. Although we traveled separately, 
the accompanying report reflects our combined observations and con- 
clusions. It covers United States technical cooperation programs in 
certain of the Andes countries, notably Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 

These countries afford an unusual opportunity to study the pro- 
grams. In the first place, the need for technical cooperation is con- 
siderable and obvious. Further, the present programs are sufficiently 
limited in extent to permit a grasp of their fundamentals during a short 
visit. Finally, these programs have been in operation for a compara- 
tively long period of time (in some cases for 15 years) so that extensive 
experience with their functioning has accumulated. 

As this report discloses, we found that the technical cooperation 
programs are operating effectively in the Andes countries. They are 
making a significant contribution to the welfare of the people of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador. They are also advancing the economic and 
other interests of the United States. They are, in short, mutually 
advantageous programs pursued at relatively small cost to this coun- 
try, as compared with other types of overseas activities. 

‘We should like to take this opportunity to thank the Ambassadors 
of the United States in the three countries, Gerald A. Drew (Bolivia), 
Theodore C. Achilles and counselor of Embassy, Clare H. Timberlake 
(Peru), and Christian M. Ravndal (Ecuador) and their capable staffs, 
the directors and staffs of the United States Operations Mission and 
the Department of Defense for their cooperation in making arrange- 
ments and otherwise assisting us in carrying out this mission. We 
especially want to commend Mr. Francis R. Valeo, consultant to the 
committee, for his outstanding work and his much appreciated assist- 
ance and counsel in connection with the survey. 

Sincerely, 
Mike MANSFIELD. 
BourkE B. Hicke#NLOOPER. 
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TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN THE ANDES 
COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


Nature of technical cooperation 


The function of technical cooperation is to transmit abroad scien- 
tific knowledge and skills which may be useful to other peoples in 
developing their societies along modern lines. This function is set 
forth in the legislation providing for the program. 

Perhaps it is easiest to make clear what technical cooperation is or 
should be, by pointing out what it is not. As defined by Congress, 
the program does not involve in any substantial degree the transfer 
of cash, commodities, or equipment to other nations. It has no 
direct connection with the building of military strength abroad. It 
does not include large-scale loans or grants for the economic develop- 
ment of other nations. 


Objectives of technical cooperation 


The technical cooperation program of the United States Govern- 
ment has humanitarian aspects which are not unlike the overseas 
activities of some religious organizations and private institutions. 
It can act to improve general living conditions elsewhere by demon- 
strating modern methods in health, education, and other fields and 
by providing education and guidance in their application. 

The program also has objectives of national interest. Through 
technical cooperation scientific information in many fields can be 
obtained abroad which is of direct benefit to research and develop- 
ment in this country. Further, by stimulating progress elsewhere, 
technical cooperation opens up new opportunities for commerce and 
investment from which the citizens of the United States as well as 
other countries may profit. Finally, it should be noted that the pro- 
gram, properly administered, can undergird all our relations with 
others with an element of friendly personal contact of durable value to 
this country. 


Effectiveness of technical cooperation in the Andes countries 

The technical cooperation programs in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador 
in general are undertakings of the kind described above. ‘These pro- 
grams are yielding constructive results in terms of benefits to the 
ae of the Andes countries and in terms of returns to the United 

tates. 

In a survey such as we made, the contributions of technical coop- 
eration to the localities directly affected are readily apparent. Specific 
projects can be seen which act to improve health and sanitation 
standards, to reduce illiteracy and to increase production. There is 
no question, for example, that certain jungle areas of Peru once 
virtually uninhabitable are now being opened up to productive use 
because of the pioneering achievements of the United States and 
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2 COOPERATION IN ANDES COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Peruvian technicians working together to eliminate malaria and other 
diseases. There is no question that program-trained Latin Americans 
are playing a significant part in extending modern agricultural services 
in all of the Andes countries. There is no question that illiteracy is 
being reduced in these countries and that technical cooperation is an 
important factor in this progress. 

Examples of this. type could be multiplied. and it would be easy to 
reach the superficial conclusion that technical cooperation is a kind of 
miracle drug for the accumulated social and economic ills of centuries. 
It is, of course, nothing of the kind: Modern progress in the Andes 
countries, as elsewhere, stems from a complex of causes. It proceeds 
at different rates, determined largely by the nature of each country’s 
physical and human resources, by historic lags, and by existing polit- 
ical, economic, and social circumstances. Most of all, it derives from 
the degree of determination of the peoples directly involved to develop 
their country and the effectiveness of their indigenous leadership for 
that purpose. 

There is no question that Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia are all in the 
midst of significant change at the present time. In varying degrees 
they have registered a remarkable advance during the past few years. 
The technical cooperation program has been a factor in the advance 
and this contribution should not be overlooked. By the same token, 
however, it should not be overestimated. 


Returns to the United States 


What of the returns to the United States from technical cooperation 
in the Andes countries? It is possible to note specific advantages 
which derive directly from the program. When United States agri- 
cultural scientists, for example, obtain important data from their 
Peruvian colleagues on wheat and corn genetics as they have, it is 
clearly a gain for our agricultural experimentation. When a muni- 
cipal government installs a new system of water meters on advice of 
our program specialists and the meters are purchased from United 
States firms that, too, would be a clear and direct return. When 
production of minerals and other commodities in short supply in this 
country is increased in the Andes region as a result of the program, 
the benefit to our economy is readily apparent. 

Less obvious, however, is the impact of technical cooperation on 
our total ecommerce with the Andes countries. Their trade with the 
rest of the world has undergone a great expansion since the end of 
World War II and the share of the United States in that trade has 
increased sharply since the prewar years. In the case of Peru, for 
example, we supply today 55 percent of that country’s imports 
whereas prior to the war the figure was in the neighborhood of 30 
percent. Part of the increase is explicable in terms of new channels 
of trade developed in consequence of World War II and to other 
causes. Nevertheless, there appears to be little doubt that the 
technical cooperation program has played a part in laying the ground- 
work for an expansion of these commercial relations. 

Even less tangible are sentiments of friendship which are generated 
by the technical cooperation programs and which have a salutary 
effect on all our relations with the Andes countries. Goodwill, of 
course, cannot be bought by the simple and costly expedient of 
increasing foreign aid expenditures. On the other hand, it would be 
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wrong to assume that aid provided by the United States in establishing 
a public health center in an Eduadoran city or im eliminating malaria 
in the Bolivian lowlands preduces animosity toward this country. 
On the contrary, if such undertakings are pursued with professional 
dedication and without undue fanfare there is every reason to believe 
that they do result in friendly feelings toward the United States. 

In this connection, we wish to stress again the danger of miscalculat- 
ing the role of technical cooperation. e repeat that it is not a pan- 
acea. The general tone of our relations with other countries—the 
Andes countries are no exception—-comes from the sum of all our con- 
tacts with them. Goodwill which might be generated by technical 
cooperation can be offset by other aid activities whieh are ill adapted 
to the needs of the local situation. It can be undermined by unpop- 
ular diplomatic actions, by ineffective official personnel, by adverse 
reactions originating in any of the hundreds of contacts which go to 
make up the relations, both official and unofficial, between nations. 

The technical cooperation program, in short, does not operate in a 
vacuum. We emphasize its a for purposes of perspective in this 
report. Within these limits, it can make and we believe it is making 
an outstanding contribution to our relations with the Andes countries. 
It is likely to continue to do:so:for some years to come, prowided it 
remains within the scope established by Congress and provided: its 
administration is continually and effectively adjusted to changing 
circumstances. 


II. SETTING FOR THE TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAMS 


In the Andes countries, the technical cooperation programs operate, 
in one of the least known regions of Latin America. The three 
nations covered in this report—Ecuador, Bolivia, and, Peru—extend 
southward from the Equator in western South America. Together 
they cover over a million square miles of territory, almost the equiv- 
alent of the area of western Europe. Their combined population is 
scarcely 16 million while that of western Europe is above 250 million. 


Geographic and social factors 


The Andes dominate all three countries. Ranging generally from 
north to south, these mountains, which reach heights approaching 
25,000 feet, exert powerful influence on the prospects for progress in 
the region. They act to divide the social structure of each country 
into isolated segments, and tend to make integrated development 
exceedingly difficult. 

A short plane flight within the boundaries of Peru, Bolivia, or 
Ecuador will span a wide range of climatic possibilities from the 
tropical to the frigid. The same flight will span three distinct timelags 
in social and economic development, all within the boundaries of a 
single country. In Peru, for example, the capital, Lima, is scarcely 
a decade behind the cities of the United States in the comforts and 
services which we regard as the hallmarks of modern progress. In 
the villages of the Andes highlands, however, the timelag is in 
terms of centuries and among the tribal Indians of the Amazon 
regions, millenniums. 

A similar pattern is found in all three countries. Each country 
possesses a vast and virtually unknown jungle to the east. These 
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regions are sparsely inhabited, largely by primitive tribal. peoples: 
Their culture is stone age, with hunting, fishing, sandithe most rudi- 
mentary agriculture the primary occupations. The principal, and 
for the most part the only form of transportation, is by river on the 
upper tributaries of the Amazon. 

While some exploitation of the immense forest resources of the 
jungle areas has taken place under the aegis of capital and labor 
from elsewhere, it has scarcely affected the way of life of the indigenous 
inhabitants. Technical cooperation in the jungle regions of the 
Andes countries, in short, means literally beginning at the very 
beginning. 

The great bulk of the population, however, lives not in the jungles 
but in the upland valleys and plains at altitudes of roughly 5,000 to 
15,000 feet. While the few large cities, including the. capitals, 
Quito, Ecuador.(9,350), and La Paz, Bolivia (11,909), have substan- 
tial European derived populations, the inhabitants of the highlands 
are almost all Indian or mixed Indian. , They are descendants of the 
{neas and other Indians, whose cultures were well developed before 
the coming of the Spaniards in: the 16th century. Their principal 
languages are unrelated to Spanish. 

The highlanders live in isolated mountain communities, largely: by 
subsistence agriculture and pasturing: They are also engaged in crafts 
of various kinds, and they supply labor for the tin. and other extractive 
industries. 

As noted, the Indians and mixed Indian inhabitants of the highlands 
constitute the vast majority in the three countries. It is to them that 
the principal efforts of the technical cooperation programs are directed. 
‘Most of them still live under standards of health, diet, and education, 
and. use produetive technologies which are centuries behind those of 
the modern world: . 

By contrast, the principal cities of the three countries, and especially 
those of Peru and Ecuador, are not unlike those of Europe. As already 
noted, Lima is an example. It isa modern city in every sense of the 
word, with problems of ‘“development’’ comparable to those of urban 
areas elsewhere in the world, including.the United States. They 
involve such familiar matters as traffic congestion, slum blight, and 
inadequate water supply. These are problems, we might note, in 
which our need for ‘‘technical assistance” is probably at least as great 
as our capacity to extend it. 

Until recently, the principal cities have been isolated from the 
rest of the region. The isolation has been partly geographic, but even 
more important it has been a cultural isolation. To a large extent, 
the cities still remain islands of Spanish-derived cultures with a 
European-North American outlook in the midst of a little known and, 
heretofore, little regarded sea of Indian life. 

Political setting 

Since the expulsion of Spanish authority in the early 19th century, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador have had constitutional governments 
modeled after that of the United States. Despite the forms of 
democracy, however, the vast majority of the people have had little 
voice in the affairs of government until recent times. They have been 
saddled with a succession of military dictatorships alternating with 
revolutionary governments. In this constant shuffling of political 
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power, their needs and interests were aie ignored. or suppressed. 

There are now,signs that the vicious cycle may be coming to an.end. 
All these nations appear to be in the midst of a significant political 
transition. The impetus for the change stems primarily from. the 
extension of nationalism outward from the cities where it has long 
prevailed to the Indian-inhabited highlands—in short, from the few 
tothe many. At thesame time, there is a spreading awareness among 
the inhabitants of the latter areas of the potentialities of modern 
material progress and a growing restlessness with their present 
poverty-stricken existence. .. 

On the whole, these are promising developments, As in all major 
transitions, however, the dangers of extremism are not lacking... Both 
totalitarian communism andjan indigenous racialism are latent factors 
in the situation., In combination, they could act to touch off a fire of 
violence in the Andean highlands which would not stop,.at national 
boundaries. A.deyelopment of this kind is not likely, however, if the 
free institutions which now exist are broadened and strengthened to 
the point where they will be adequate for dealing with the social and 
economic problems of the vast majority of the people of the three 
countries. 

Im this connection, itis not without significance that the Govern- 
ments of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia.all changed hands during: 1956, 
not in the usual pattern of dictatorship-revolution, but:in consequence 
of orderly elections. These elections may well reflect: not only a:grow- 
ing stability in their political affairs, butialso an increased responsive- 
ness on the part of political leaders to national needs rather than the 
interests of powerful pressure groups. 

If that-is the case, it opens up possibilities for more rapid progress 
and for a more effective utilization of technical cooperation. As 
already noted, these programs do not operate in isolation. It is not 
enough that the United States be willing to help in development. Nor 
is it enough that peoples are determined on development in the 
modern sense. There must also'be indigenous leadership which desires 
to translate the help and the determination into constructive action. 
There are reasons to believe that in the Andes countries the necessary 
leadership is coming into being. 


Natural resources for development 


Once such a leadership is firmly established, the natural potential- 
ities of the Andes countries, for development are very great.. Mention 
has already been made of the jungle regions with their important forest 
resources which have scarcely been touched. 

Valuable mineral resources are also present. These resources have 
been of great significance ever since the early Spanish quest for gold 
and silver. They are destined to become even more so in the present 
era. That is because the Andes countries contain not only gold and 
silver but tin, copper, petroleum, coal, iron, possibly uranium, and in- 
numerable other scarce minerals essential to modern industry. Con- 
siderable local and foreign capital is already invested in the develop- 
ment of these resources. While much of the latter comes from the 
United States, certain of the European countries and Japam have also 
evinced an interest, particularly in petroleum and iron ores. 
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Agricultural resources 


As already noted, the bulk of the inhabitants in the Andes countries 
live by subsistence farming. There is also, however, an important 
segment of agriculture given over to a lantation t pe production of 
such crops as coffee, sugar, bananas, and cacao for the world markets. 

All three countries have extensive cultivable land ‘which is either 
not in production or not yielding anywhere near full potentialities. 
Agricultural specialists believe, for example, that a large part of the 
farmland of Peru is capable of producing 3 to 5 times its present 
output and a comparable situation probalbily exists ‘in the other 
countries. It is an ironic’ fact that the Andes countries which are 
predominantly agricultural’ are deficient in foodstuffs ‘to the extent 
of near famine in parts of Peru and Bolivia. This situation is partly 
explicable in terms of prolonged drought and inadequate transporta- 
tion. In its deeper implications, however, it is a reflection of an 
ineffective organization and use of available resources which has 
persisted for a long time. 


Foreign trade 


The three countries have a substantial foreign trade. Ecuadorian 
exports. and imports, for example, each total about $100 million 
annually. This trade depends heavily on the export of a very small 
number of primary products. .:In Ecuador the key commodities are 
bananas and cacao. In Bolivia, the sale of tin and other minerals 
makes up 95 percent of the foreign exchange income. 

This high degree of specialization has its economic advantages but 
it is not without drawbacks. It accounts in part for the neglect of 
rural agricultural areas with the consequent growth of cultural dis- 
unity between the cities and the other parts of the country. Except 
for the relative few who are directly or indirectly associated with the 
export. trade, specialization has failed to produce tolerable levels of 
living for the peoples of these nations. 

On any scale of economic development the Andes ‘countries would 
fall far below Western Europe, and not much above the Far East. 
In Peru, for example, the average per capita income is probably about 
$100 per year. And for the great majority of the inhabitants it is 
much lower. 

In pointing out these matters we are not suggesting that specializa- 
tion for export is undesirable. On the contrary the production of 
commodities readily marketable abroad should be intensified since it 
provides vitally needed foreign exchange. We are suggesting, how- 
ever, that it needs to be supplemented by the development of other 
sources of productivity in all three countries. 

The role of technical cooperation in development 

The basic problem of development for each of the Andes countries 
is to convert a far greater proportion of potential wealth into more 
fruitful levels of living for their citizens. This report is not the place 
to catalog the specific actions which are essential to bring about 
further progress in this conversion. They are largely actions which 
only the citizens and governments of the countries themselves can 
take. Insofar as they involve areas in which technical cooperation 
can be of help, however, they have to do with the modernization of 
agriculture and fisheries, the extension of basic techniques of public 
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health and sanitation, the elimination of illiteracy, the improvement of 
public administration, the reform of labor practices, the expansion of 
transportation and the development of appropriate industrial enter- 

rises. Primary responsibility for action in these and similar matters 
ies with the Andes people and governments. For what is involved 
constitutes the basic work of free and independent nations in the 
modern world. 

An attempt to assume these responsibilities by the United States 
would serve not only to bring eventually upon ourselves the antag- 
onism of aroused nationalism but it would also be highly presump- 
tuous. In the cities of the Andes region, there are technicians who 
compare favorably with our own or counterparts anywhere in the 
world. As a matter of fact in some of these cities there are outstand- 
ing training institutes in health and sanitation and other fields which 
attract students from other parts of Latin America. 

The work of development which needs to be done in the Andes 
countries, however, is enormous and there is no question that tech- 
nical cooperation can act to supplement indigenous efforts. In this 
connection technical cooperation serves most effectively when it is a 
response to clear and specific local requests to provide training and 
education, and. to fill temporary gaps in scientific knowledge. It 
serves least effectively when it presumes to substitute our initiative 
for local initiative. Within this context the technical cooperation 
programs in the Andes countries are on the whole well-tried and suc- 
cessful ventures. 


III. THE TECHNICAL COOPERATION. PROGRAMS IN THE ANDES COUNTRIES 
Origins 

The technical cooperation programs in the Andes countries began 
during World War Il. In the early stages of that conflict, the United 
States was cut off from Far Eastern sources of rubber, chinchona 
(quinine), tin, and other strategic commodities. The United States 
enlisted the cooperation of the Andes countries and other Latin 
American nations in an attempt to increase the supplies of these 
commodities. To that end this country sent out technicians in agri- 
culture, health, and education and trained Latin American specialists 
in these fields. 

The early cooperative programs were clearly in the commen security 
interests of the entire Western Hemisphere. They also served in 
other ways the mutual interests of each of the countries involved. 
From our point of view they contributed to an increase in the supply 
of materials essential not only to the prosecution of the war but to 
prevent drastic cutbacks in civilian consumption. The Latin Ameri- 
can countries profited both from the sale of commodities and from the 
training in modern scientific techniques. 


The servicios 


At the time that the point 4 concept was introduced by the Presi- 
dent in 1949 the technical cooperation programs were still operating 
in the Andes countries. They had evolved by then, moreover, into 
an effective organizational structure centered on the so-called servicios. 
These were governmental units, staffed by technicians supplied by the 
United States and by indigenous personnel, within the departments 
(i.e., Health, Education, or Agriculture) of the indigenous governments. 
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The servicios are still the key organizational element in the technical 
cooperation programs in the Andes countries, acting as a kind of 
spearhead for change. They are assigned responsibilities by the gov- 
ernmental departments in which they operate. These responsibilities 
involve the improvement of existing public services or the introduction 
of new services and frequently their management until such time as the 
department is prepared to incorporate them into its regular functions. 

In recent years, servicios have functioned not only in the basic 
fields of health, agriculture, and education but also in labor, transpor- 
tation and others. Their acceptability and effectiveness appear to lie 
in the fact that while they remain under the control of the country’s 
government they have sufficient independence coupled with the 
requisite skills to introduce innovations. Moreover, they provide 
not only a channel for the injection of modern techniques into local 
practices but also a channel out for United States technicians once 
these techniques have taken root. 


Cost of technical cooperation 


The technical cooperation programs over the years in the Andes 
countries has been relatively inexpensive as compared with other types 
of foreign aid. Since their inception in 1942, they have cost the United 
States approximately $30 million. Over the same period, the govern- 
ments of the Andes countries have provided in the neighborhood of 
$50 million for the joint operation of the servicios. 

During the current fiscal year (1957) the expenses of the technical 
cooperation programs are estimated as follows: 


[In millions] 
United Andes 
States country’s 
contribution | contribution 
RN ks a coS dsb ubbebase ck sccdancasddacundbodedaawssdddedeaddedddos $2.8 $8.5 
eh eae calc t et nn ngage tudasehde ittimttditn ations diet cape iiaeed 3.2 18 
PE ilicis nck nndicancepsaciaksscateeaktosecane> oleh dkiwde nat Some 1.7 1.4 
cereal nin dled ep Rabel mceceadiamdeiadiattin adda ataieehipig ak en dame aec aire mea oe me 11.7 


Contrasting with the outlay of $30 million over a 15-year period for 
technical cooperation in all three countries is the high cost of other aid. 
Although they have been in operation for less than 5 years, economic 
and military aid programs of various kinds already have cost in the 
vicinity of $100 million. 

In Bolivia, a direct economic assistance program began scarcely 
3 years ago. Yet, it has already involved grants in excess of $70 
million in that country alone, more than twice the total cost of 
technical cooperation in all three Andes countries for 15 years. 

This direct economic aid program began in 1954 when a threat 
of starvation existed in parts of Bolivia as a result of dislocations 
accompanying a revolution. About $11 million was provided the 
first year. As has so frequently occurred under foreign aid, however, 
what began as an emergency measure has tended to become a perma- 
nent and growing program without clear indication of specific objec- 
tives or the time it will take to achieve them. Thus, in 1955, $19.7 
million in economic assistance was provided for Bolivia, in 1956, 
$20.4 million and in 1957, $22 million. 
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Undoubtedly there have been unusual circumstances in the Bolivian 
situation. Nevertheless, it is important to recognize that a dangerous 
trend is set in motion when what starts as an “emergency” tends to 
become permanent. Our assistance begins to underwrite on a quasi- 
continuing basis another nation’s economy. This state of affairs, if 
it persists, is, to say the least, of dubious value either to us or to that 
nation. It involves high costs to the United States. At the same 
time it is an invitation to inaction on the part of others in undertaking 
urgently needed measures of improvement. 

It is particularly disturbing in the case mentioned above since an 
undetermined but substantial amount of the food provided under 
the direct assistance program for the relief of near-famine in 
parts of Bolivia has been diverted from this purpose. It has been 
carried across the borders into Peru by local operators in search of 
windfall profits. The responsibility for this state of affairs is as much 
ours as it is the Bolivian Government’s. Inadequate effort has been 
made to control the end-use of this aid. 

Military aid 

Apart from technical cooperation and economic assistance, the 
United States has extended military aid to Peru and Ecuador. Small 
in size as compared with military programs in other parts of the world, 
this assistance to the Andes countries is intended to promote coopera- 
tion in the common defense of the Western Hemisphere. That is an 
eminently desirable objective. We wish to note, however, that 
extreme care must be exercised in the extension of military aid to 
countries in which responsible government has scarcely begun to take 
root. An increase in the military potential in such countries may serve 
the desirable objective of defense against aggression. It may also be 
used for questionable ends such as the seizure or maintenance of arbi- 
trary power. 

Further, it should also be noted that there are boundary disputes 
and other elements of tension in the Andes region and the ratio of 
available military power among the countries there may well have a 
direct relationship to keeping the peace. 


Export-Import and International Bank loans 


The operations of the Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank are not aid in the strict sense. They are mutually advantageous 
activities, essentially commercial in nature. The Export-Import 
Bank has authorized over $200 million to the three countries, almost 
half of which has actually been advanced. Loans totaling $50 million 
have been provided by the International Bank to Peru and Ecuador. 
None of these advances which carry good rates of return is in default 
on either principal or interest. 

The loans have been used largely for mining development, highway 
and transportation improvement; to purchase various types of ma- 
chinery for agriculture and industry, and for other useful purposes. 
The preponderance of the purchases were made in the United States. 

One of the projects made possible by loans of this type is the Santa 
Cruz-Cochabamba highway in Bolivia which was inspected during the 
course of this mission. This investment has not only provided better 
access to petroleum deposits but it has also had a highly beneficial 
effect on agriculture in an extensive region of that country. 
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In many instances, loans by the Export-Import and the Inter- 
national Bank are a logical outgrowth of technical cooperation. They 
act to carry economic development a step further in the Andes coun- 
tries from the base established by the programs. 


Other programs in the Andes countries 


The United States contributes to technical assistance programs of 
the United Nations, its specialized agencies and the Organization of 
the American States, all of which operate in the Andes countries. 
While smaller than the United States programs, the United Nations 
and the agencies conduct substantial technical assistance operations 
in the three countries. In 1955, over $700,000 was allocated for this 
purpose and about 70 United Nations specialists were maintained in 
the region. 

Mention should also be made of the existence of extensive programs 
conducted by United States religious groups and other private organi- 
zations. Finally, there is the work of private United States business 
organizations which carry on extensive training programs for local 
personnel both in the Andes countries and in the United States. 
These programs are a part of regular business operations but they 
serve to transmit knowledge of modern methods of industry and com- 
merce to the nations involved. 


Operation of a typical technical cooperation program—Peru 

In each of the Andes countries, technical cooperation operates in 
essentially the same pattern. There are variations growing out of 
local problems but, in general, the scope and administration of the 
programs are comparable. The details of the program in Peru are 
set forth here for purposes of illustration. 

Since 1942, most of the United States expenditures for techni- 
cal cooperation in Peru have gone for the salaries and expenses of 
United States technicians and other personnel. Over the years, the 
Peruvian Government has borne the preponderance of the cost of tech- 
nical cooperation activities. 

At the present time, the program in Peru revolves about five 
principal servicios and several advisory services. In addition, the 
program includes contracted projects which are being carried out by 
the University of New Hampshire (for education in chemistry) and 
the University of North Carolina (for assistance in improving educa- 
tion in textile engineering and agricultural research methods). 

The servicios are active in the following fields: rural development; 
agriculture and natural resources; health, welfare, and housing; edu- 
cation; and labor. The advisory services are providing assistance to 
the Peruvian Government in census taking, archives management, 
mining and metallurgy, transportation, and in the survey and man- 
agement of mineral resources. 

In general, the tasks which have been assigned to the servicios are 
in the nature of pioneering projects in basic development. With 
respect to agriculture, they have involved the establishment and 
initial operation of an agricultural extension service, a fisheries and 
wildlife service, assistance in irrigation projects and in the advance- 
ment of rubber cultivation. 

In the field of health, the responsibilities of the servicios include 
the administration of medical posts in certain jungle regions, the 
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management of several hospitals, the development of an industrial 
hygiene program, and the provision of safe water supply. 

The educational servicio is concerned primarily with improving 
methods and facilities for teacher training and rural education. In 
the latter connection, it has developed a system of rural ‘‘nuclear 
school units” in the Andes highlands. These act to modernize 
existing schools and to expand the rural educational system. 

The servicios in labor and rural development are relatively new. 
The former is assisting in the development of a national employment 
service. The latter has been helping in projects which involve inte- 
grated rehabilitation of small rural communities. 

The concept of integrated development is now being extended on a 
vast scale to embrace all of southern Peru. This sector of the country 
in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca contains 2% million inhabitants, about 
25 percent of the total population. They are among the most poverty- 
stricken people of Latin America. Recently, their living conditions 
have undergone a decline to the edge of famine due to a severe drought. 
For the moment, food allocations under Public Law 480 appear to 
have staved off a disaster. These shipments, however, are at best 
only a palliative. 

As a permanent solution, the Peruvian Government, with technical 
cooperation from the United States mission in Lima, hopes to launch 
a wide-scale attack on the problems of the southern region. In the 
immediate future the contemplated program involves concentration 
on public work projects for the relief of the drought-stricken inhab- 
itants, health programs, technical aid to agriculture and the expansion 
of educational facilities. At the same time a broad study of natural 
resources and the present economic use of the region will be made as 
a preliminary to investment in the most promising opportunities for 
development. 


The results 


If a technical cooperation program is effective it will introduce new 
methods which improve the living conditions of the populace affected. 
If it is effective, it will also provide for the eventual withdrawal of 
United States assistance without subsequent loss of the advances 
brought about by the new methods. In short, the other country must 
be able at some point to carry on useful innovations without further 
assistance from this country. 

The Department (Province) of Loreto was visited in an effort to 
determine how well this transition has taken place with respect to 
the health programs in Peru. This province embraces virtually the 
entire upper watershed of the Amazon from the eastern slopes of the 
Andes to the Brazilian border. It is inhabited largely by primitive 
Indian tribes. Prior to the beginning of technical cooperation, there 
were virtually no public health or medical facilities in the region. 

Joint health work undertaken by the United States and Peru 
started in the province in 1943 with the establishment of a dispensary 
and medical service in the village of Caballococha for gatherers of 
wild rubber. In the ensuing years, 15 separate projects were launched 
by the health servicio. On January 1, 1954, all programs in the De- 
partment of Loreto were transferred from the servicio to the Peruvian 
Ministry of Public Health and Social Assistance. The transfer 
terminated American technical cooperation in the area. Peru as- 
sumed the full cost and responsibility for continuance of the programs. 
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The programs which were taken over included the operation of 4 
hospitals, 4 medical dispensaries, a nurses’ home, a preventive med- 
ical center, 7 medical posts, 14 sanitary posts, a children’s dispensary, 
a maternal health center, 3 emergency medical launches on the 
Amazon, a leper colony, malaria and yellow fever control, and general 
development of all public health services. 

There is every reason to believe that these projects are continuing 
to operate effectively under the direction of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Public Health. Several of the projects in the Amazonian city of Iquitos 
were inspected during the course of the study. Despite limited 
resources, the Peruvian doctors, nurses and health workers—many 
of them educated in the United States under the technical cooperation 
program—were serving the people of the city in keeping with the 
finest traditions of their professions. 

On the wall of the reception room of one hospital was a bronze 
plaque which had been installed at the insistence of the Peruvians 
more than a decade ago. The plaque credits the establishment of the 
hospital to the joint efforts of the people of the United States and 
Peru. This unsolicited tribute reflects the potentials of the technical 
cooperation program for cementing friendly relations between nations 
when their citizens cooperate in the common cause of humanity. 


IV. CONCLUDING COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As already noted, it is our belief that the technical cooperation 
programs are serving the interests of both the Andes countries and 
the United States. They are doing so at relatively small cost and with 
a high degree of effectiveness. 

On the whole, the level of operations appears to be well suited to 
the existing situation in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. It is entirely 
possible that occasion may arise in which additional opportunities 
will present themselves for constructive work. If they do, then 
consideration should be given to strengthening these programs. 

At the same time, it is essential to maintain careful surveillance 
against any tendency toward expansion of economic and military aid 
activitiesin the Andes. Further, these activities must be kept entirely 
distinct from the technical cooperation program. While they may be 
necessary, at least for the present, every precaution should be taken 
to see that they do not inadvertently undo the slower but more 
certain progress which is being registered under the technical coop- 
eration programs. 

With respect to the latter programs, it is essential that administra- 
tion be constantly improved and kept attuned to the changing circum- 
stances in the region. In this connection, we recommend that the 
executive branch or the Congress, as the case may be, give considera- 
tion to the following matters: 


1. Improvement in coordination of the United States technical cooperation 
program and other aid programs 

As already noted, not only the United States programs but those of 

the United Nations and the Organization of the American States 

operate in the Andes countries. There is little evidence that coordina- 

tion among those various programs is other than perfunctory. The 

executive branch might well direct study to this question to determine 
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whether the present utilization of these various channels, all of which 
involve substantial United States expenditures, is the most effective. 

In particular, we recommend that consideration be given to the 
possibilities of expanding the role of the Organization of the American 
States in a technical cooperation program geared to the total needs of 
the Western Hemisphere. Peru and other countries have outstand- 
ing technicians and training facilities which could be of great utility 
in the development of other nations in the hemisphere. Some inter- 
change of this kind is already going on among the Latin American 
nations but the entire field of coordinated technical cooperation on 
a hemispheric basis warrants further exploration. 


2. Transfer of control of projects developed wnder the program 

United States technicians ought not to be withdrawn from specific 
technical cooperation projects before these projects have taken root. 
On the other hand, it is essential that the process of transfer to full 
local control be not too long delayed. Unless the transition comes 
as promptly as possible there is not only a waste of the scarce man- 
power and financial resources of the program, but an undermining 
of local initiative. We recommend that, wherever possible, target 
dates for transfer of specific projects to local control be established 
in consultation with the country involved. We also recommend 
that every effort be made to imbue United States personnel with 
the philosophy that their highest contribution to the program wil) 
lie in, as one outstanding administrator put it, “working themselves 
out of one job after another as quickly as possible by training local 
technicians to carry on the work.” If this philosophy is to prevail, 
the administering agency’s personnel policies must be such as to 
reward rather than penalize those who are most successful in following 
it. 
8. Interchange in the Andes countries 

Although the problems of technical cooperation are very similar, 
the staffs in each of the Andes countries have had little contact with 
one another. ‘That is most unfortunate since experience in one coun- 
try might be helpful in the others. We recommend, therefore, that 
the administering agency make provision for periodic conferences 
among the United States technicians working in the various Andes 
countries for the purpose of interchanges of ideas which might make 
the program throughout the region more efficient. 
4. Improvement in the exchange program 

A key element in effective technical cooperation is the training of 
local technicians in the United States and Puerto Rico. Numerous 
complaints were registered with us concerning the delays and inter- 
minable red tape involved in this exchange program. We strongly 
urge that the program be strengthened and that the executive branch 
examine present procedures for handling exchanges with a view to 
simplifying and speeding up the process. 
5. Increasing the “mutuality” of the program 

There is some tendency to overstress our part of the technical 
cooperation program. It should not be forgotten that these programs 


operate most successfully and with greater satisfaction to both parties 
when they operate on a mutual basis. We recommend, therefore, 
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that the administering agency explore possible avenues whereby the 
program may contribute more heavily to our own development. 
There is every reason to believe that the Andes countries would 
welcome opportunities to make contributions of this kind. As one 
outstanding political leader in the region put it: “It is a misnomer to 
eall these programs technical assistance. They are more accurately 
described as technical cooperation.’”’ What is needed is to give 
added substance to the word “‘cooperation.”’ 


6. Technical cooperation in public administration 
As already noted, the modern progress of any nation rests largely 
on the efforts of the people directly involved and the capacities of 
their leadership. In the Andes countries, there are many outstanding 
public servants but the traditions of an impartial professional civil 
service are little developed. Yet without such a service, it will be 
difficult to consolidate the improvements in public health, public 
education and the like which are produced by technical cooperation. 
We recommend, therefore, that the programs be expanded for the 
purposes of improving public administration, provided such expan- 
sion is sought by the Andes countries. The specialists who handle 
assignments in this field must be selected with extreme care because 
it involves an area of national sovereignity where the borderline be- 
tween friendly advice and interference is not a very distinct one. 
* * * * ‘* a + 


The recommendations which we have advanced are prompted by 
our personal observations and the problems which were brought to 
our attention during the course of this recent study. We emphasize, 
however, that the situation is constantly changing. The question of 
technical cooperation in atomic energy matters, for example, is now 
coming into prominence. It is the responsibility of the executive 
branch both in Washington and the field, to be alert to such changes 
and to their implications for the programs. 

Technical cooperation in the Andes countries, measured by any 
yardstick, is a worthy undertaking. It warrants the encouragement 
of the Congress and the American people as long as it is effectively 
pursued in the mutual interests of the peoples of those countries and 
the United States. 
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